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FAMILY SAFETY 
COMMITTEES 


HE TOUGHEST PROBLEMS have the 

simplest answers. What could be a 
better answer to the problem of get- 
ting safety into the home than that 
of making each family its own safety 
committee? Screwy? No. It works. 
The New York Central System has 
enrolled some 3,000 employees as 
chairmen of family safety commit- 
tees in the year and a half since they 
announced their plan. 


This is a peg that fits. Safety is 
brought into the home, engineered by 
the family, kept going through regu- 
larly distributed fact sheets to com- 
mittee chairmen and spread through 
the neighborhood by the people who 
know it best—those who live there. 


Here is an idea that emits the 
spark of neighborly warmth — an 
idea that catches the “back-fence” 
climate of American neighborhoods 

- the spirit of lending a helping 
hand. Is it any wonder it has caught 
on? 

We are passing the idea along to 
community home safety committees 
because it is adaptable. Any organi- 
zation, industrial, business, civic, 
which can mimeograph a fact sheet 
for regular distribution to family 
safety committee chairmen can or- 
ganize a group of these committees 
through its own members. The com- 
munity home safety committee’s task 
is to sell the idea and provide the 
basic information necessary for the 
fact sheets. 


If a dent is to be made in the 
thousands of fatal and permanently 
injurious accidents that occur in the 
home annually, it will be through 


the coordinated efforts of each com- 
munity under the leadership of the 
community home safety committee. 
Here’s an idea that works. 
it to work! 


Let’s put 


Ph nus, Paolo. 
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“/éfes on the 
.@ NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 


@ The scent of fall is on the air, and October is winging another 
Congress in. We hope you are planning to attend. Here are a 
few tips on things to do and see. 


@ To find out what’s new in your field, drop in on the Public 
Safety Exhibits at the Sherman Hotel. Some of the non-home 
sessions will be of interest, too, especially the “Strategy of Plain 
Talk” group, October 25-28, from 8:45 to 9:30 a.m. 


@ A reception for all women will be held Monday, October 24, 
from 3:30 to 5:30 p.m. at the Blackstone Hotel. At 3:30 the 

a Hon. Clifford Davis, Congressman from Tennessee, will make a 
brief address, Mrs. George W. Jaqua presiding. The address will 
be followed by the tea and reception. 


@ The Banquet is a high spot of the Congress. Eddie Cantor 
will speak. James Tanham, Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
National Safety Council, will preside. The Hon. Martin H. 
Kennelly, Mayor, City of Chicago, will give an address of wel- 
come. It’s informal, Wednesday, October 26 at 6:30 p.m. at the 
Stevens Hotel. 


@ For fun and relaxation bring your friends to the Congress 
« Party at the Stevens Hotel, October 27, from 9 to 1 o’clock. 
There will be dancing and entertainment. 


" @HOME SAFETY SESSIONS 
MORRISON HOTEL 


October 26-27 
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AN IDEA 


Vat Werke 


By D. E. Mumford 


Superintendent of Safety 
New York Central System 


 pcoaeemaac A THING is as right as 
rain! We had been trying for 
years in many ways to find the key 
to the home of America believing 
that safety like charity must start 
at home. That door remained closed 
despite our efforts. At last we created 
a new slogan, “Safety Wherever,” 
and proudly announced that hence- 
forth our activities would focus upon 
the prevention of accidents in the 
home, on the highway, at work or at 
play, wherever our employes, their 
families, friends, neighbors, or hu- 
manity generally happened to be. 
We started to carry items of inter- 
est on home safety in our monthly 
Safety Department publication, Safety 
Sidelights, and then it happened. An 
envelope bore the return address of 
a long time friend and fellow em- 
ploye. Quickly I reached for it won- 
dering what the “slim guy” had to 
offer from the old home town and 
there it was, a perfect acorn, just 
awaiting some soil, sunshine and rain. 
Why not form family safety com- 
mittees in the home was the gist of 
his idea and immediately we wrote 
our thanks, still not realizing the ful! 
bigness of the suggestion he had 
made. His letter was printed in our 
March, 1948, issue with a little blank 
for men to advise us whether they 
had formed a safety committee in 
their home. One man responded and 
for a month it looked like that was 
all. Perhaps my friend, H. L. Mc- 
Kay, agent for the New York Cen- 
tral in my home town of Galion, 
Ohio, had had just another idea. 
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Upper right: H. L. McKay, agent, New York 
Central System, who originated the idea. Lower 
left: Edward Carr, trucker on the System, who is 
chairman of family safety committee No. 2,000. 


We looked at our only name. It 
was that of R. H. Burkett, signal 
supervisor at Bellefontaine, another 
long time friend and associate. We 
took the liberty of publishing his 
name as the only one who had re- 
sponded, but again we appended the 
blank, and then the deluge started. 
Month by month our lists grew—100, 
500, and then one day we drew out 
No. 1000. Strangely enough it was 
from the same location where the 
No. 1 originated. No. 1000 was Con- 
ductor Lee G. Hays of Bellefontaine, 
Ohio. 


In the meantime there was evi- 
dence everywhere that our commit- 
tees were really functioning. At 
Windsor, Ontario, the boys missed 
the rowboat and caught a steamship. 
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Instead of simply getting the family 
or neighbors together, a group of 
yardmen met in the home of Yard 
Brakeman W. Bellehumeur and had 
a lively off-the-job discussion of 
safety, after which the ten men pres- 
ent all agreed to originate home 
safety committees in their own 
homes. 

At White Plains, New York, Ralph 
E. Gollner, New York Central store- 
keeper at Mott Haven, developed in 
his home committee meeting that 
discarded fluorescent light tubes were 
being improperly disposed of. They 
promptly took up the matter with 
city authorities and received a quick 
response of appreciation. 


Harry Goldberg, an assistant engi- 
neer of transmission of New York, 
wrote us, “Mom and I have a little 
club of our own, at which we always 
discuss safety. Our neighbors may 
think we are pests, but we don’t 
care.” He gave a list of the things 
they checked and said they took a 
good neighbor’s prerogative of tell- 
ing those they saw offending safety 
rules how important it is to “stop, 
look and listen” in the home as well 
as on the street and that they would 
be glad to show their friends and 
neighbors Safety Sidelights regularly. 


At Dayton, Ohio, yardmen from 
various railroads caught the spirit of 
safety and an outstanding bit of 
work is being carried on by the men 
themselves. At Springfield, Ohio, 
Trainmaster J. E. Angell secured 
some real help from his wife. As he 
promoted safety gatherings and pre- 
sented safety films for employes and 
their families, it was Mrs. Angell 
who carried the home safety message 
to the wives. As a result many more 
home safety committees came into 
being. 

The response all along the line was 
heart-warming. It really began to 
look as though tall, slim, philosophi- 
cal, one-time Secretary to the Gen- 
eral Manager and now Agent McKay 
had really struck oil, oil for the 
hinges of the door to the American 
heart. Our family committee No. 
2000 was enrolled in the name of Ed- 
ward Carr, trucker at Buffalo, New 
York, and Committee No. 3000 is 
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now enrolled under the name of F. C. 
Williams, conductor at DeWitt, New 
York. 

Representatives of the American 
Red Cross became interested and 
provided a wealth of material for dis- 
semination through our publication. 

We casually mentioned it in the 
closing hours of President Truman’s 
First Industrial Safety Conference in 
Washington, and a few days later 
Mr. Tyra of the Union Carbide and 
Carbon Company in Cleveland called 
long distance to get the details of 
the plan. Later during the President’s 
Highway Safety Conference in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Louis M. Wolford, safety 
engineer of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, asked for the details of the 
family safety committee movement 
and after receiving them passed them 
to the U. S. Public Health Service 
where they are under consideration 
by Mr. Leonard Board. 

When an employee returns the 
blank telling us he has formed a 
safety committee in his home, a letter 
personally signed by the Superintend- 
ent of Safety is forwarded to the 
enrollee together with a kit of safety 
material which includes check lists 
for the home, various other public 
safety materials and a copy of the 
current monthly publication, Safety 
Sidelights, popularly known as the 
“Green Sheet.” The letter acknowl- 
edges the outstanding step being 
taken by the individual and tells him 
that while it is possible other mate- 
rials may be mailed at times, the 
monthly material for use in his com- 
mittee meeting will be contained -in 
the “Green Sheet.” This keeps book- 
keeping and mailing at a minimum 
but still establishes the monthly con- 
tact with all of our home committee 
chairmen and the results are quite 
apparent. 


Safety morale has greatly improved 
and everywhere men and women are 
coming to realize that the first duty 
of all is to see that accidents are 
prevented. It’s the split second of 
right thinking before undertaking an 
act that really makes for “Safety 
Wherever.” 





OF HOUSING 

















By Frederick S. Kent 


Sanitary Engineer, Public Health Service 
Federal Security Agency 


HE FIRST VOLUME of Reports and 

Papers of the American Public 
Health Association for 1873 con- 
tained a report on “Sanitary Rela- 
tions to Health Principles of Archi- 
tecture.” During the next 65 years 
other papers concerning the impor- 
tance of housing as a public health 
problem were presented. But it wasn’t 
until 1938 that, with the establish- 
ment of a Committee on the Hygiene 
of Housing, an effort was made to 
determine a measuring device for the 
appraisal of housing. 

In 1939 the committee staff com- 
pleted an extensive study of heating 
and ventilation, lighting, conditions 
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affecting accidents, and problems of 
noise, in sample dwellings in New 
Haven, New York, and Norris, Tenn. 
This was the first study in the coun- 
try which disclosed the actual condi- 
tions existing in the home. 

Prior to this study little progress 
had been made to devise a method 
for measuring the quality of housing 
by means of a valid quantitative 
measurement of housing deficiencies. 
The appraisal method was designed 
to achieve a sound measurement of 
housing adequacy by objective, inves- 
tigative methods. The factors which 
make housing adequate or inade- 
quate are essentially health factors; 
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health is interpreted to include safety 
and emotional well-being. 


In formulating the basic health 
needs for housing, the committee in- 
cluded 30 basic principles. These 
principles were divided into four 
classifications: fundamental physio- 
logical needs, fundamental psycho- 
logical needs, protection against 
contagion, and protection against 
accidents. 


The following principles were in- 
corporated under the heading of Pro- 
tection against Accidents: 


“Principle 24. Erection of the dwell- 
ing with such materials and methods 
of construction as to minimize dan- 
ger of accidents due to collapse of 
any part of structure. 

Principle 25. Control of conditions 
likely to cause fires or to promote 
their spread. 

Principle 26. Provision of adequate 
facilities for escape in case of fire. 

Principle 27. Protection against 
danger of electrical shocks and 
burns. 

Principle 28. 
gas poisonings. 


Protection against 


Principle 29. Protection against 
falls and other mechanical injuries in 
the home. 


Principle 30. Protection of the 
neighborhood against the hazards of 
automobile traffic.’”” 


In 1947 and 1948 in the Battle 
Creek, Michigan, survey an additional 
question was added to the survey 
form to determine the households in 
which a home accident had occurred. 
Detailed accounts of the circum- 
stances of the accident were obtained. 
The combining of a home accident 
prevalence study with the housing 
appraisal study afforded an _ inex- 
pensive and desirable method for ob- 
taining home accident information. 
The U. S. Public Health Service is 
preparing a form which may be used 
in conjunction with the housing ap- 
praisal schedule to record hazards in 
the home which will permit a fuller 





1Basic Principles of Healthful Housing, 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, 
American Public Health Association. 
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study of their contribution to home 
accident morbidity and mortality. The 
city health department at Syracuse, 
New York, is in the process of initi- 
ating a housing study which will 
incorporate a similar study of the 
prevalence and circumstances of 
home accidents. 


The initial studies implementing 
the appraisal method have indicated 
that a survey covering each dwelling 
unit in the selected areas is not feas- 
ible but that a 25 to 33 per cent 
random sample of dwelling units will 
usually be adequate for broad plan- 
ning and policy determinations. 


Because the appraisal method is a 
balanced system it must be super- 
vised by a survey director who is a 
capable administrator and has tech- 
nical experience. At the present time 
the U. S. Public Health Service is 
training survey directors who have 
been sent by interested communities 
to the Communicable Disease Center 
in Atlanta for a five-week training 
course in the use of the appraisal 
method and evaluation of results. Al- 
though a trained person is needed to 
direct the survey, rank and file per- 
sonnel are adequate for the field and 
office staff provided they receive some 
special instruction before the survey 
is begun. 

The usefulness of a survey will be 
materially enhanced by the coop- 
erative participation of many agen- 
cies. Health departments, building 
departments, and city planning com- 
missions have been the most enthu- 
siastic proponents of the appraisal 
method. However, it has been found 
that the inclusion of representatives 
from governments, schools, industry, 
labor, builders, realtors, investors, 
chambers of commerce, etc., in a co- 
ordinating council will produce a com- 
munity-wide interest in the survey 
and more fruitful application of the 
results. 

The means of financing an appraisal 
survey have been varied. Some have 
been financed by the communities in 
which the surveys have been under- 
taken. In others foundations have 
made grants for the surveys. What is 
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ARTIN KAVANAUGH, who n 
saved two children and his wife 
in a fire in his second-floor, four 
room flat in Chicago September 19, 
1949, is the hero of a story best told | 
in his own words. The fire, started 
by spontaneous ignition in a rubbish 


pile at the foot of the rear stairway 
which was the only exit, broke out 
while the family was sleeping. Here 
is his story, as told to a Chicago 
Daily News reporter: 


“I was turning over on my side, 
and I happened to open my eyes,” 
said Kavanaugh. “I saw dancing 
lights on the wall. I got up to look. 

“As soon as I got into the kitchen 
I saw our whole back stairway burn- 
ing and the flames coming in the 
door. I ran to the phone and tried 
to signal the operator, but there was 
no response. 


“The children came running out of 
the bedroom screaming, and by now 
the doorway and the back wall were 
burning. I was hollering, ‘Fire! Fire!’ 
I gave up trying to get the operator. 

“I said to Emily and the kids; 
‘Let’s get into the front room.’ I 
thought it would be a little safer in 
there. I smashed my hand through a 
window, mostly to attract attention. 

“I kept hollering, ‘Fire! Ladder! 
Ladder!’ The only way out was for 
somebody to put a ladder up to our 
front room window. 


“The flames were coming in 
through the kitchen now and 7 tore 
out the front window, frame and all.” 


Neighbors waiting below caught 
his daughter, son and wife as he 
dropped them from the window. By 
this time a neighbor had brought a 
ladder which he used to escape. It is 
estimated the damage was $3,000. 





When we speak of damage in 
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terms of monetary value, we are, un- 
consciously perhaps, underplaying the 
heart-breaking set back that fires of 
this nature mean to families. And 
this family was, in a sense, lucky. 
Every year several thousand people 
are killed in home fires and many 
more are severely injured. Tragedies 
of this kind must be prevented. 


There are, according to the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 
seven major causes of fires in the 
home: rubbish, defective chimneys, 
combustible roofs, defective heating 
apparatus, matches and _ careless 
smoking habits, gasoline, kerosene, 
etc., and electrical defects. For each 
of these there are specific preventive 
measures. 

Remove rubbish regularly, espe- 
cially from basements, attics and 
closets and burn it in a wire mesh 
container as far from the house as 
possible. 

Chimneys, heating apparatus, and 
electrical equipment should be in- 
spected regularly and repaired. 


Although many cities require fire 
resistant roofs by law, where roofs 
are of wood, they should be wet down 
in hot, dry weather and accumula- 
tions of leaves removed from gutters 
and valleys. Provide spark arrestors 
on chimneys, too. 


Always be sure matches, ciga- 
rettes, etc., are out when discarded. 
Provide ash trays wherever needed 
and never smoke in bed. 

Never bring gasoline, benzine, etc., 
into the home for any purpose. The 
N.F.P.A. reports, “Properly mixed 
with air, the explosive power of a 
pint of gasoline exceeds that of two 
sticks of dynamite.” 


The organizations who cooperate 
with the N.F.P.A. during Fire Pre- 
vention Week, October 9-15, will be 
doing their part in an attack on the 
needless tragedy of fire. But, if the 
loss from home fires is to be lessened, 
it is, in the final analysis, up to the 
home owner to put words into action. 
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Lead poisoning of children from 
toys and furniture is pointed up in 
the law enacted in April in the state 
of Maryland which makes it a misde- 
meanor “to manufacture, sell or offer 
to sell, any toy or plaything, includ- 
ing children’s furniture, decorated or 
covered with paint or any other 
material containing lead or other 
substance of a poisonous nature from 
contact.with which children may be 
injuriously affected, unless such ar- 
ticle shall contain a label affixed 
thereto stating in clear and unam- 
biguous language that the said paint, 
or other material contains lead or 
other substances of a poisonous na- 
ture.” 


The Louisville Safety Council was 
back of the placement of a full 
page ad on home safety in The Louis- 
ville Times, August 15, 1949, which 
was sponsored by 140 firms. The ad 
included a checklist, illustrations, and 
Safe at Home was offered free to any 
reader sending in a coupon. 


The Kiwanis International has 
joined the ranks of safety workers 
through a resolution adopted at their 
34th Annual Convention at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, June 19-23. The 
resolution states that Kiwanis Clubs 
should place the accident problem, 
industrial, traffic, home, and farm, on 
a community basis. They should as- 
sist all safety agencies and give acci- 
dent prevention a prominent place in 
their program of activities. 


The New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has developed a pro- 
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gram which should give a boost to 
home safety in that state. 

The program suggests a survey of 
home accidents, organization of com- 
munity safety councils or coopera- 
tion with existing councils, and an 
institute on home safety. It also sug- 
gests projects to be carried out by 
individual clubs and the study of 
laws and regulations affecting home 
safety. 

Santa Monica, California, has won 
the June ‘Sentinel’ award offered by 
the U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. “The major accomplishment 
of this project was the establishment 
of an emergency telephone service,” 
the U.S.J.C.C. reports in its publica- 
tion, Safety Sentinel. “It is designed 
to bring any accident patient swiftly 
to the hospital or doctor’s office. Sta- 
tistics show that the greatest acci- 
dent rate occurs at home during the 
daytime when very frequently the 
mother is home with the children 
with no means of _ transportation. 
Santa Monica now has solved this 
situation. With the cooperation of 
the phone company, police depart- 
ment, taxi companies and ambulance 
agencies, a mother need only to 
phone the operator stating there is 
an emergency.” The police depart- 
ment through cooperating agencies 
sees that aid is immediately dis- 
patched to the scene of the accident. 

Lewis and Conger is again sponsor- 
ing a contest, the Fifth Annual Com- 
petition, for awards for products for 
home use that have a safety feature. 
Rules may be obtained from the 
sponsors. 
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Dayton on the Air 


By Paul W. Goss 


Executive Director 
Greater Dayton Safety Council 


HE HOME SAFETY PROGRAM of the 

Greater Dayton Safety Council is 
truly air-borne. Thirty-six times a 
month a safety radio program is 
beamed into the homes of Dayton, 
and many of these programs contain 
home safety tips. 


One program, sponsored by the 
Jenkins Auto Sales, Inc., places the 
Council on the air daily Monday 
through Friday at 5:45 p.m. This 
program, entitled “Your Life and 
Mine,” was started January 3, 1949, 
and we are still on the air. Two pro- 
grams, also, are broadcast over 
WHIO and WING. 


A great portion of these programs 
are broadcast by remote control 
from the Director’s office daily and 
the majority of the broadcasts are 
live rather than through transcrip- 
tion. 

We have received expression from 
the public hundreds of times through 
acknowledgment of postcards and 


letters, and I feel that our radio pro- 
grams have played a big factor in 
the success of our 1949 Green Cross 
Campaign. 

In addition, home safety was pro- 
moted through the distribution of 
50,000 Fire Prevention Home Check 
Sheets in the public schools of Day- 
ton in October, 1948, during Fire Pre- 
vention Week. At Christmas time in 
1948, 1,500 Christmas Tree Fire Pre- 
vention Tags were distributed. 

Our Women’s Division each year 
appoints a committee of three mem- 
bers who once each month secure 
from each of the three hospitals in 
Dayton a record of home accidents 
that were serious enough to be hos- 
pitalized or treated at the hospital. 
In 1947 we had 2,332 non-fatal injur- 
ies which were either treated or hos- 
pitalized and 2,304 in 1948. 

With the cooperation of radio out- 
lets, hospitals and many others we 
have been able to develop a program 
which, though the reduction is slight, 
does show a downward trend, and, 
of course, we are hoping to produce 
even better results this year. 


Farm Accident Survey 


F THE 764 ACCIDENTAL injuries re- 

ported in a rural survey (farms 
and small towns) conducted by the 
University of Delaware Extension Di- 
vision and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the 
Delaware Safety Council, 296 were 
home accidents. This is approxi- 
mately 39 per cent. 

Of these home accidents, falls were 
the largest single type, with 195 re- 
ported and of these by far the larg- 
est single kind was falls on steps 
and stairs, 71. 

Cuts, 34, and burns, 32, ranked 
next with machinery, 12 (8 of which 
were from washing machines), hit 
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by object, 11, rusty nail, 5, miscel- 
laneous, 5, and animals, 2, making 
up the remainder. 

Other major causes in the fall class 
were slippery floors, 28, over objects, 
28, and from height 25. Cuts from a 
paring knife outnumbered other types 
of cuts considerably with 14 cases of 
this nature. Scalds from steam, 9, 
explosions either from gasoline or 
kerosene, 9, and fire, 7, were the larg- 
est single causes of accidents in the 
burns group. 

The accidents recorded in the sur- 
vey were those which required home 
treatment or a doctor’s care, resulted 
in loss of time, or both. 


if 








Fluorescent Tubes 


A commendation is in order for 
the manufacturers of fluorescent 
tubes who have decided to eliminate 
beryllium phosphor in fluorescent 
light manufacture. As of the end of 
June, 1949, the major fluorescent 
tube manufacturers will no longer 


use this substance in fluorescent 
tubes. 
Heretofore, the small percentage 


of beryllium used in the lining of 
the lamp has been found to be highly 
poisonous. Cuts sustained from han- 
dling broken tubes (if the fluorescent 
powder is left in them) are hard to 
heal and can become tumorous; dust 
from these tubes, when broken, can 
cause tumorous growths in the lungs, 
although this is more important 
where a great many breakages occur 
than in the home where one or two 
tubes might be broken. 


However, as there is still a stock- 
pile of tubes containing beryllium, 
care should be exercised in handling 
them. In the home the chief hazard 
comes from leaving tubes where chil- 
dren can get at them and cut them- 
selves playing with them. If fluores- 
cent tubes are kept in the home, they 
should be stored out of children’s 
reach, and worn out tubes should be 
discarded where they may not be sal- 
vaged as a plaything by a child. 
When discarded, they should be 
wrapped up and marked so that gar- 
bage pick up men will not injure 
themselves accidentally breaking 
them. 


Wax Crayon Poisoning 


The American Journal of Public 
Health, August, 1949, reports, in an 
article by Dr. H. Brieger, Department 
of Preventive Medicine, Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia, that 
the ingestion of wax crayons may lead 
to severe poisoning. The report reads, 
“. ... actual poisoning was not re- 
ported until 1947. At that time, we 
described a definite and almost fatal 
poisoning due to ingestion of wax 
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crayons. Since then, nine other cases 
have been published or will be pub- 
lished soon. The picture of all cases 
has been rather uniformly that of 
acute, severe methemoglobinemia. 


“So far, four different brands of 
wax crayons of red-orange, orange, 
yellow, and violet color have been 
involved. We have found Para Red 
in red-orange and orange crayons; 
an analysis of yellow crayons by the 
Food and Drug Administration has 
shown benzidine yellow YB. Both 
dyes are derived from methemo- 
globin-forming compounds — parani- 
traniline and benzidine. Our investi- 
gation has concentrated on wax 
crayons containing Para Red, and on 
this dye itself.” 


Samples of pigments from two 
manufacturers were examined and 
the report continues, “Both pigments 
were, as far as we could ascertain, 
practically insoluble in water, diluted 
acid and alkali, or in standard sol- 
vents with the exception of benzol. 
Para Red was added to stomach fluid 
of pH 1.1 to 8.15, shaken in a Waring 
Blendor, incubated for twenty-four 
hours at body temperature, and 
shaken again. After filtering, the 
fluid did not contain Para Red. The 
same results were obtained with 
chlorinated Para Red.” 


In summing up experiments on 
cats and the findings in the cases 
of human beings that have been re- 
ported, the article states that in a 
small percentage of individuals in- 
gestion of wax crayons produces 
methemoglobinemia and Heinz bodies. 


E. M. Gearhart Leaves 


E. M. Gearhart, Jr., Senior Con- 
sultant, Home Safety Division, is 
leaving the National Safety Council 
to become Manager of the Kalamazoo 
Safety Council. He took up his new 
duties in Kalamazoo, Michigan, Oc- 
tober 1. 

Mr. Gearhart has been with the 
National Safety Council since 1945 
and prior to that was with the Safety 
Council of Greater St. Louis. His suc- 
cessor has not yet been appointed. 
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Picture Shorts | 


g A window guard (opposite) has 
been designed to fit any standard 
steel casement window from 34% to 
3614 inches. Two side supports slip 
into place at the sides of the win- 
dow, and four bars are inserted into 
a properly placed sleeve. The bars 
are made secure by the expansion 
action produced by a set screw. A 
similar guard is also made for double 
hung windows and other sizes may 
be obtained upon request. 

No tools are required to install, 
and the entire operation may be com- 
pleted in two minutes from inside the 
window. Made of cold-rolled steel for 
greater strength, parts are heavily 
nickel plated to resist rust and add 
eye-appeal. 


@ One electric company has devel- 
oped a tie-in with a diaper service 
with a safety feature. A one-watt 
fluorescent night light bulb which 
acts as a safety beacon and a con- 
venience light is delivered (opposite) 
to a young mother with the initial 
delivery of diapers from a diaper 
wash service. The glow of the lamp 
is soft enough not to disturb the in- 
fant and it costs little to operate. 


@ The National Paint and Lacquer 
Association, Inc., announces that lu- 
minous paints are available in several 
different tints which can be used to 
safeguard against grazed shins, 
broken toes and black eyes. 

These paints glow for approxi- 
mately six to eight hours after they 
have been “charged” by natural or 
artificial light. Brushed onto furni- 
ture which has been enameled in a 
similar color, they can be visually 
unobtrusive during daylight hours. 

One of the most important sur- 
faces to which luminous paint can 
be applied is the edge of a door. Left 
ajar, doors can prove real collision 
hazards. The illustration opposite in- 
dicates areas to which this paint 
could be applied in the bedroom. 
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The Safety Library 


HOME REPAIRS MADE EASY. Lee Frankl. 
438 pp. Illustrated. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 1949. 
$6.95. 


This is an exceptional book as a 
guide for every kind of home repair 
and alteration. With over 2,000 easy- 
to-follow pictures, simplified explana- 
tion, material saving ideas, and other 
tricks of the trade, the book sets up 
a job with a professional appearance 
without professional help. 


Throughout the book reference is 
made to approved materials and to 
fire, electrical and other local codes. 


Various trade secrets have been 
brought to light so that the average 
home owner can proceed without 
contacting the professional worker. 


The sections on paper hanging and 
painting can be referred to each 
year, especially during the decorat- 
ing season, and the section on car- 
pentry, giving details on cabinet 
making, shelving and the equipping 
of kitchens, will be useful during the 
spring remodeling.—-George MacDon- 
ald, Senior Engineer, Industrial De- 
partment, National Safety Council. 


Why There IS a Santa Claus, a 
playlet adapted from a story by 
Martha Shaeffer previously published 
in the HOME SAFETY REVIEW, presents 
a safety message through a humor- 
ous and human Mr. and Mrs. Santa 
Claus getting ready for Christmas 
Eve. 


A Day in the Home, by Mrs. R. G. 
Richner of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, presents 
several types of home hazards through 
the activities of one family in a 
single day. 

Single copies of these playlets may 
be had upon request to Miss Alice 
C. Mills, Secretary for Women, Na- 
tional Safety Council. 
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Time to Remember 


Goblin hazards that have a way 
of turning up unexpectedly will show 
up Hallowe'en Eve unless special pre- 
cautions are taken. The good old 
game of Tricks or Treat is innocent 
enough in itself, but the costume can 
cause trouble. 


Here are some tips for “ghosting” 
youngsters: wear light colored cos- 
tumes to be seen more easily by mo- 
torists. Make sure your costume is 
not so long it is a tripping hazard. 
Bed sheets are especially bad. 


Choose a mask that permits you 
to see clearly—-not only straight 
ahead, but to each side and be sure it 
won’t burn. 


Use a small flashlight rather than 
a candle to illuminate your jack-o’- 
lantern. 


Don’t dash out from _ between 
parked cars or roam the streets. 
Practical jokes are fun as long as 
they are harmless, but don’t play 
tricks which may cause someone to 
trip or fall. Don’t throw things— in 
the dark they may strike someone 
and injure him seriously. 


From Hallowe’en to November is 
just over night, and November ush- 
ers in the hunting season. Don’t let 
your family or friends suffer for your 
carelessness with a gun. 


At home put firearms away un- 
loaded, dismantled, with all ammuni- 
tion, in a locked chest. 


When hunting always treat your 
gun as if it were loaded, whether 
it may be loaded or not. Carry your 
gun so that you can control the di- 
rection of the muzzle, even if you 
stumble; and unload it before cilimb- 
ing a tree or a fence. 


If you don’t intend to shoot, don’t 
point your gun; and when you do 
intend to shoot be certain of your 
target before pulling the trigger. 
Cartridges can ricochet off the flat 
surface of water in an unexpected 
direction; therefore, do not shoot at 
the surface of water or any hard 
flat surface. 
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Explosion From Flour 


S. P. Thomas, Special Agent, re- 
ports the following in the Fireman’s 
Fund Record, September, 1949. 


“A young lady decided to bake a 
cake. In assembling the ingredients 
she discovered that the flour con- 
tained weevils, and in disgust she 
opened the door of the incinerator 
and slammed the flour down the 
chute. 


“Whoops! There was a flash and 
an explosion. Each floor of the apart- 
ment building was damaged and sev- 
eral people were injured. 


“What caused the explosion? The 
fact that the girl dumped the flour 
down the shaft without first wetting 
it into a compact mass or putting it 
into a container. Dropped loosely, 
the flour separated into minute par- 
ticles on its downward journey, form- 
ing a dust cloud, and the instant it 
came into contact with the fire there 
was an explosion. 


“Our young cake baker would 
never have dreamed of dumping dy- 
namite into an incinerator shaft, yet 
destruction resulted just as surely 
when a commodity as commonplace 
and harmless as flour came into con- 
tact with the flames.” 


FOR APPRAISAL OF HOUSING 


(Continued from page 7) 


important is that no matter from 
what source the funds may be ob- 
tained, the procurement and interpre- 
tation of fundamental housing data 
must become a normal part of munici- 
pal administration rather than a spe- 
cial task to be done only at rare inter- 
vals when special staffs or outside 
funds are made available. 


The housing needs of a community 
must be measured in such a way as 
to serve all agencies concerned with 
housing and city planning and not 
just the health department. Future 
plans of a community in the housing 
field must be based not on opinions, 
but on valid, concrete facts. Slums 
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and lesser problem areas must be de- 
limited and nature of deficiencies dif- 
ferentiated. With this information 
available a decision can be made as 
to whether the solution to the hous- 
ing problem lies in rehabilitation of 
present dwellings, in conversion to 
non-residential uses, or in demolition 
and rehousing. 


The criticism that has been leveled 
at many surveys and studies that 
have been conducted in the past, not 
necessarily in housing, has been that 
the results are filed and forgotten. 
Survey findings must be applied to 
solve the housing problem of the 
community. From survey findings 
the amount and possible location of 
slum clearance needed will be indi- 
cated. Revision and enforcement of 
housing regulations can be under- 
taken, and finally, an active and pro- 
ductive control of blighted areas must 
be given every consideration by the 
governmental and private agencies. 
Thus, the appraisal method as de- 
signed by the committee provides the 
technical basis for a broad attack on 
housing and city planning problems 
by public and private agencies work- 
ing in close cooperation. 
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Courtesy of Central Power and Light Company, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 





@. . . to all of you who have been doing such a fine job in home 
safety. A note for your memorandum pad—two of our most 
popular leaflets, Congratulations and Truly Yours, are now 
restyled. New copy and illustrations for Congratulations. A new 
format for both and in both messages to parents by authorities 
on child training. 


Mark them down for distribution to new mothers, to families 
with young children, to pre-school nurseries. Local councils, civic 
organizations, doctors, and hospitals can use them. 


The price is lower, too: 1 to 9 copies, $.015 each; 10 to 999, 
$.01 each; 1,000 or more, $.0075 each. Order them now. 


... Trly Yours® 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
20 N. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 





